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Italy 


by Massimo Salvadori 


DURING THE LAST EIGHT years Americans have heard a good deal 
about Italy. In the summer of 1943 there were the landings in 
Sicily and at Salerno. These were followed by nearly two years 
of difficult warfare against, much of the time, numerically su- 
perior German forces. Hundreds of thousands of American 
soldiers were involved, and over 20,000 were killed. After the 
armistice UNRRA, financed mainly by American dollars and 
staffed largely by American personnel, worked hard to relieve 
some of the misery caused in Italy by war, civil war, invasion 
and occupation; millions of packages containing food, clothing 
and hospital and school supplies were sent from this country 
to relatives, friends and strangers. 

In 1948 a flood of letters and postcards written by Americans 
reached Italy, asking them not to vote for the Communist-con- 
trolled Popular Front. To help anti-Communist forces, the 
United States government waived rights acknowledged by the 
peace treaty of 1947 and allocated to Italy one of the largest shares 
of Marshall plan funds. The attraction of beautiful scenery, of 
ancient and recent monuments and of the Holy Year in 1950 
lured tens of thousands of American tourists to visit Italy. Trans- 
lations of Italian books, such as Carlo Levi's Christ Stopped at 
Eboli and Alberto Moravia’s The Woman of Rome, became best- 
sellers. Critics and public alike acclaimed the Italian films Open 
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City, Shoe-Shine, Bicycle Thief and others. By 1951 what eight 
years before had been the junior Axis partner looked quite dif- 
ferent to American eyes. A new country and a new nation, both 
fascinating, were being discovered. 

Situated in the middle of the Mediterranean, equally close to 
Atlantic Europe, to Muslim North Africa and to the Commu- 
nist states of southeastern Europe, Italy covers an area (116,000 
square miles) which approximates that of New England and 
New York State together. More than 47 million people live in 
this long and narrow peninsula, one-third of it occupied by 
sometimes beautiful and always barren mountains, with fewer 
natural resources than there are in most other comparable Euro- 
pean areas. Italy’s population is nearly one-third that of the 
United States, its developed wealth less than a twentieth, its 
potential wealth negligible. 

The glories of the past—in which Italians take pride—have 
mostly gone. But much of what the nations of Italy have created 
at one time or another has become part of the common heritage 
of contemporary Western civilization. There are not only the 
achievements of Virgil and Dante, of St. Thomas and of Galileo, 
of Leonardo, Michelangelo and a legion of other great thinkers, 
scientists, poets and artists, but there are also—to mention just 
a few contributions—Roman law, on which is based much of 
the legal systems of the West, and those economic institutions 
invented by Italian businessmen at the close of the Middle Ages 
which have provided some of the bases for contemporary demo- 


cratic capitalism. 


Italy's Modern Role 

Italy’s position in relation to the rest of the world is far from 
what it was in the past. Rome hasn’t ruled the civilized world 
for 1,600 years; Italian bankers no longer finance the govern- 
ments of the major states as they did in medieval times. Still, 
for better or for worse, Italy has been playing a considerable 
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role in contemporary events. Americans, for instance, know 
fascism mainly as a German phenomenon. But it was born in 
Italy among a group olf dissatisfied radicals imbued with nation- 
alist frenzy who found in Benito Mussolini a spokesman and a 
leader. The success of fascism in Italy inspired imitators in 
dozens of other countries. The excesses, the ambitions and the 
emotional upheaval created by fascism brought about World 
War II and the greatest massacres known in the history of 
mankind. 

Italy is not a strong military power. It never has been since 
the country—which had been politically divided for 1,300 years— 
was unified in the period of 1859-61, and it is not likely to be- 
come one. Still Italy has been, directly or indirectly, a major 
factor in the conflicts of the last 40 years (an unenviable position 
occupied also in previous centuries). In 1911 Italy defeated 
Turkey. That was an important step in the landslide which led 
to World War I. In 1935 Italy invaded Ethiopia, starting 
another landslide which gathered momentum and reached its 
climax in World War II. For a while the Italian navy was the 
major obstacle faced by Britain in its struggle against Germany. 
If it had not been for Italy, the Allies would not have been com- 
pelled to organize the Mediterranean campaigns of 1942-45, 
so costly in terms of human lives and money. 

Since the end of the war Italy has become a bastion of the 
political grouping which under the stress of Soviet aggressiveness 
and of Communist pressure is being organized on both sides of 
the North Atlantic. The solidity of the bastion is of fundamental 
importance, of course, for Italy itself; it matters also to France 
and to the French Union, to Britain and to the British Common- 
wealth and to the United States. The strength of the bastion 
depends largely on the support—political, economic and military 
—it receives from the Americans; also from the strength or the 
weakness of internal institutions. 

Italy, moreover, is the center of Roman Catholicism, which, 








with its nearly 400 million adherents, represents one of the im- 
portant forces in the world today. For a considerable time 
Catholicism had been losing ground as a political factor if 
not as a religion. Under the impact of threatening forces—ol 
which communism is only one—Catholicism is at present reor- 
ganizing itself and becoming more active in all fields of human 
endeavor. Out of 80-odd sovereign states (without counting the 
very small ones), Catholics form the majority in 33, sometimes 
the whole of the population; in another 10, including the United 
States and English-speaking members of the British Common- 


wealth, they constitute considerable and influential minorities. 


Italians Abroad 

Italy no longer has colonies or an empire. Territories occupied 
or conquered between 1868 (purchase of Assab) and 1939 (occu- 
pation of Albania) were lost during World War II, except tor 
a ten-year trusteeship over a strip of coastal land in eastern Atrica 
(Italian Somaliland). But Italians have emigrated during the 
last two generations or so in large numbers. Their descendants 
abroad form communities which culturally at least often keep 
in touch with the country of origin. 

There are millions of Americans of Italian descent, particu- 
larly numerous in southern New England, the Middle Atlantic 
States, Illinois and California. Possibly as much as one-third of 
the population of Argentina is of Italian origin, and nearly a 
fifth of the population of Brazil. In Chile, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela Italians represent an important element of the population. 
Before the war one million Italians lived in France and hundreds 
of thousands in French North Africa. More hundreds of thou- 
sands had settled in Belgium, Switzerland, Austria and Germany. 
Wherever there is an opening, Italians migrate. In 1949 nearly 
100,000 of them went to the Argentine and 10,000 each to Aus- 
tralia and Venezuela; England is trying to attract Italian labor 
to fill the gaps in its thinning ranks of coal miners. 








Whoever goes to Italy will hear a good deal about the prob- 
lems now facing the nation. There are about 2 million unem- 
ployed—or 10 per cent of the total labor force (some say that the 
real figure is considerably higher). Communism is a serious 
threat (there are more Communists in Italy than in any other 
non-Communist state). Many Italians resent the influence which 
the Church exercises in national affairs—clericalism—yet do not 
think any other force would be able to hold the country to- 
gether. A relatively large percentage of the population lives in 
conditions which citizens of more prosperous countries would 
consider the equivalent of near-starvation. 

Then there is the Mezzogiorno, that southern third of the 
country where life—with the exception of some urban centers— 
is on the level of 200 years ago, as if no progress had taken place 
when the rest of the country, and the world, were moving for- 
ward. Hearing all this, the visitor may marvel at the kindness 
with which he meets, at the friendly atmosphere, at the good 
temper and cheerfulness of most Italians whatever the class to 
which they belong. 








The Italians 


SINCE THE UNIFICATION OF the country, Italy’s population has 
nearly doubled, in spite of emigration which in certain years 
(1913, 1921) involved nearly one million persons. More recently 
the population is estimated to have increased by more than 10 
per cent since the 1936 census, in spite of the war which, directly 
or indirectly, caused hundreds of thousands of deaths and the 
loss of northeastern districts inhabited by nearly one million 
people. 

Italy’s population increase was due in the past to a high birth 
rate of 30 or more per thousand. This is no longer the case. The 
birth rate has declined steadily. It is now approximately 21 
per thousand and for several years has been lower than that in 
the United States, being close instead to that of postwar Britain 
and France. For a considerable time the population has not 
been replacing itself in some regions of northern Italy, particu- 
larly in the so-called industrial triangle of Milan-Genoa-Turin; 
the gaps left there by a declining birth rate have been filled by 
immigration from other regions, especially from the south and, 
to a lesser extent, from Venetia. During the last few decades the 
increase in the population has been chiefly the result of a lowered 
death rate, which now stands between 10 and 11 per thousand, 
due to improved health conditions. 

If present trends continue, the population should become sta- 
tionary within a generation or less. Until that happens, Italy is 
faced with two serious problems: 1. The population will go on 
expanding at a faster rate than the economy of the country, and 
this will add to the tension already existing (for large sections 
of the population the standard of living has been going down 
for the last quarter of a century or so); 2. The age structure of 
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the population will undergo further changes, with the older 
groups becoming more numerous—a development which will 
add to the burden of the economically productive age-groups. 


National Character 

Vague as generalizations concerning national character neces- 
sarily are, few people who have visited Italy would deny that the 
human environment is different there from that of other Euro- 
pean nations and that differences go deeper than language, 
manners or personal behavior. There are, of course, all kinds of 
Italians, but there is also an Italian type, more prevalent than 
other types, which sets the tone for the entire nation. That type 
is easily described—extroverted, fairly emotional but rarely hys- 
terical, considerate toward other people, gregarious, fundamen- 
tally tolerant, skeptical but seldom cynical, curious, quick-minded, 
enduring, hard-working (tourists should not be deceived by an 
afternoon siesta made necessary by early and late working hours 
adjusted to the climate of the country) . 

Those who have come in contact with the masses, with the 
humble people who form most of the nation, have probably 
noticed the deep humanism which inspires them. They are kind- 
hearted, considerate, hospitable, willing to help—even to the 
extent of grave personal risks, as happened so often during 
World War II, when hundreds of thousands of people in the 
countryside and in the towns jeopardized their lives by helping 
partisans and Allied soldiers. The stranger isa friend. There is 
some dislike for foreigners in the middle classes but not among 
the working masses. Family ties are strong. If children go bare- 
foot in winter and are underfed, it is only because the father 
cannot find work and there is no relief. Italian parents make the 
greatest sacrifices for their children, even more perhaps than in 
most other countries; an orphan easily finds foster parents. F1d- 
erly people are usually treated with greater consideration than 
in a number of more prosperous nations. The practice of human- 
ism (something quite different from intellectual humanism) ex- 
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plains why the Italian nation has been spared the excesses which 
in modern times have characterized the major continental na- 
tions. Fascism could preach violence but could not recruit many 
violent people; collectivists can preach a revolution but few of 


their followers have a revolutionary spirit. 


Social Classes 

The Italian nation shows greater socio-economic and geo- 
graphical differentiation than does the United States. There is 
little doubt that a too rigid class structure still hinders the de- 
velopment of the Italian people. Social classes are rooted in a 
remote past, which in some cases goes back thousands of years. 
In many communities of central and southern Italy where the 
full impact of modern civilization has not yet been felt, social 
divisions date back to 2,000 years ago and are as deep now as 
they were then. 

Of nearly 10 million families, less than half a million are in 
the influential groups of the population. Among these groups 
the largest is represented by the professional and intellectual 
sections of the middle classes. "Two smaller groups, of a few tens 
of thousands of families only, are the upper bourgeoisie of pros- 
perous business people and a nobility composed mainly of large 
and medium landowners—the descendants of those who in past 
centuries built the palaces and “‘villas” admired by tourists. 

As elsewhere in Europe, the professional and intellectual sec- 
tion of the middle classes has for generations been the main 
dynamic element in the nation. From that group came the peo- 
ple who enthusiastically greeted the ideas of the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment and the French Revolution; many of the 
leaders of the nineteenth-century struggle for liberty and unity 
known as the Risorgimento; and those who sometimes ably, some- 
times less ably, ran the affairs of the nation during the liberal 
period (1861-1922). Today, it is the group which provides the 
leadership for all the movements important in the country: from 
political Catholicism to communism, from liberalism to socialism. 
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The lower middle-class of small business people (the inde- 
pendent storekeeper, the craftsman who has his own shop), 
petty officials and badly paid white-collar workers includes ap- 
proximately 2 million families. They are both industrious and 
restless. Endowed with ambition, they give their children the 
education which may enable them to pass into the more fortunate 
classes. A good deal of this passing has taken place during the 
last two or three generations. Many of those who did not suc- 
ceed reacted to their disappointment by becoming enthusiastic 
supporters of the Fascist movement in the twenties and, since the 
war, by joining the ranks of communism and of neo-fascism. 

Nonagricultural manual workers in Italy form the so-called 
industrial lower-class of about 3 million families. A minority of 
fairly prosperous skilled workers has long since abandoned prole- 
tarian characteristics and has developed more and more a middle- 
class mentality. The majority of semiskilled and unskilled 
workers, however, resent a situation characterized by economic 
insecurity and by the near impossibility of bettering one’s condi- 
tions. Intelligent and capable of organized effort, they represent 
the main threat to the present regime. 


The Peasantry 


Without including the landowners (meaning those who own 
land but do not work it with their own hands), nearly half of 
the economically active population of Italy make a living off 
the land. Grouped in more than 4 million families, they con- 
stitute Italy’s “peasantry,” the backbone of the Italian nation. 
There is a good deal of difference between the families (about 
one million) owning the land they cultivate themselves, the 
tenants and sharecroppers (about 2 million families) and the 
landless agricultural laborers (more than a million families) — 
which are the three main subdivisions of the peasantry. 

Although there has been a good deal of assimilation, the 
Italian peasantry still to a large extent represents a nation within 
the nation. It has its own culture, deeply rooted in a more re- 
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mote past than the culture of the other classes. A peasant can 
talk of the Reame (the kingdom of Naples) as if it still existed; 
in his tales he can mention King Alboin or the Trojans as if they 
lived yesterday. Even educated Italians know little about the 
peasantry, whose legends, songs, fairy tales, sayings, form a lore 
which almost no one has been able to put into writing because 
the peasant is not a writer and the nonpeasant is incapable of 
capturing the spirit animating peasant life. 
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The peasants are, of course, Catholic; but their Catholicism 
contains a good many pagan traits. They have their festivals, 
their own ways of enjoying themselves, of spending their leisure. 
For many peasants Italy is only a geographical and vague ex- 
pression. Their horizon is often represented by the limits of the 
local communities—the municipalities, many of which originated 
in Roman and pre-Roman times or by the limits of traditional 
districts corresponding to the independent or autonomous areas 
of the Middle Ages, which for the most part are ignored by the 
present administrative divisions of the country. 

Nothing would be more mistaken than the total identification 
—dear to Socialists and Communists—of the Italian classes with 
particular tendencies and movements. Within each class there 
are majorities (or pluralities) and minorities, both changing and 
shilting all the time. A majority of the peasants follow today, 
as in the past, the leadership of the Catholic clergy; large minori- 
ties have recently put their faith and their hopes in communism; 
democracy has many sincere supporters among the peasant pro- 
prietors and the sharecroppers, particularly in northern and 
central Italy. 

A plurality of industrial workers follow communism; there are 
many, too, who support democratic socialism or Catholic democ- 
racy. The lower middle-class provides much of the membership 
for both right and left Socialist parties, for the democratic Re- 
publican party and for the neo-Fascist Social Movement party. 
As already noted, the professional and intellectual middle class 
supplies the leadership for every movement existing in the 
country. And if the majority of the upper classes which used to 
support fascism have transferred their allegiance to the Christian 
Democratic party and to the Social Movement, from the same 
classes come some of the most enthusiastic and active Liberals, 
Socialists and Communists. 

Italy’s geographical differentiation is usually expressed with 
the terms North and South. This division is an old one; the 
Romans were the first to make a single unit of the South (civi- 
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lized by Greek, Near Eastern and northern African influences) 
and the tribal North. From the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
the two halves were separated politically and culturally. One 
may say that Italy north of Florence is distinctly European and 
south of Rome is distinctly Mediterranean, the transition being 
represented by the districts between Florence and Rome. Since 
the 12th or 13th century the center of gravity has been the North. 

Within the two major divisions are smaller ones, as each of 
the 19 regions in which the country is historically divided has 
its own tradition, dialect and customs. The regions in turn are 
divided into hundreds of districts, made up of communes or 
municipalities (townships) located in homogeneous geographical 
settings. Regionalism is not so strong as it used to be; the same 
may be said of communalism. But in many sections of the popu- 
lation the feeling of belonging to the Italian nation is weak 
enough to cause, as a reaction, the bigoted nationalism which has 
characterized the thinking of many educated Italians during the 


last four or five generations. 


How They Live 

In a country with little wealth and a large population, the 
standard of living is bound to be low. An income of $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year represents the level of the prosperous families. An 
income of $5,000 a year is the equivalent of considerable wealth. 
A man who has reached the top of his career in the public service 
receives less than $2,000 a year. Salaries and wages are very low, 
according to American or even British standards. An office em- 
ployee earning $1,000 a year can think himself fortunate; clerical 
jobs are paid $600 a year and less. A highly skilled industrial 
worker may make up to $800 or $900; for most workers the take- 
home pay is half that amount. As for agricultural laborers, what 
they see in cash during a whole year is less than they would earn 
in one month in the United States. 
Considering that most necessities do not cost much less in 


A 


Italy than in the United States, how do Italians manage? In 
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the first place the family group is usually larger in Italy than 
in this country, and the percentage of earners within the family 
is considerably higher. As an average the lower middle-class 
and the industrial worker’s family is kept going by the earnings 
of two members or more; the peasant family, by the earnings 
of three or more. Only in the professional group is the rule 
generally one earner per family. 

In the second place, not only are rents lower, but goods and 
services which are considered necessities in the United States or 
in the more advanced countries of Western Europe are luxuries 
in Italy. People simply do without. Consumption of food for in- 
stance is a good deal less than in France. In the third place there 
is, among the masses, considerable solidarity, and whoever hap- 
pens to be better off helps those who are more in need. 

The uneven distribution of property is another feature of the 
Italian nation (as of most other Mediterranean peoples). A 
large percentage of the wealth belongs to a few tens of thousands 
of families only—the 30,000 medium and large landowners, the 
owners of the 1,500 joint-stock companies which account for 
most of the industrial output in the country. The rest is divided 
in small, often minute, fractions among millions of families— 
peasant proprietors and small business people. More millions 
own nothing at all except their clothes and possibly a few 
pieces of furniture. 

Present housing conditions give an idea of how Italians live. 
It was reckoned at the end of 1947 that there were 31 million 
inhabited rooms grouped in a little over 9 million dwelling units. 
More than 3 million inhabited rooms were considered unlivable. 
At least 7.5 million rooms were required to reduce overcrowding 
to less staggering proportions. The war had of course added to 
the problem by destroying nearly 2 million dwelling units and 
badly damaging another million (nearly 30 per cent of the total 
available in 1940). 

Tourists see in many Italian cities attractive apartment houses 
and imposing palaces. There live the fortunate 4 or 5 per cent 
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of the population. To see how most Italians live, tourists should 
visit the slums of the big cities, the villages and towns of the 
interior, the farm houses built of mud or of stones piled on each 
other without benefit of mortar, the caves of the Lucanian hills. 

During the last two years the government has approved nu- 
merous plans for the stimulation of building activities. But 
plans without capital are of little avail, and capital is simply not 
there—neither in the hands of the citizens nor of the government. 
People in Italy and outside have criticized the lack of public 
initiative; they forget that one does not build houses out of air 
and that the omnipotent government capable of solving all ills 
exists only in the imagination of the collectivists. The improve- 
ment of housing conditions in Italy will require a long sustained 
effort and a decrease in the rate of expansion of the population. 

A low standard of living often means a low standard of edu- 
cation. In this field miracles had been performed in the pre- 
Fascist era, when illiteracy was vigorously attacked (by 1922 
it had practically disappeared in some regions of northern Italy) , 
an excellent public school system was built, universities were 
reorganized and libraries were made available to the public. 

According to recent laws all children in Italy should go to 
school for eight years. Unfortunately there is a dearth of both 
schools and teachers. At present slightly over 100,000 elementary 
school teachers take care of 5 million pupils. It is difficult to see 
how they could do more. They are admirable in their self-abne- 
gation and spirit of sacrifice. 

Since the end of the war there has been a-considerable in- 
crease in the number of students attending high school and the 
universities. Unfortunately, in Italy secondary and higher edu- 
cation are not considered something which a citizen should have 
whatever he or she may do in adult life, but an opening t9 al- 
ready overcrowded professional activities and to positions in a 
bureaucracy which for years has been much too large and weighs 
heavily on the economy of the country. 
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Politics 


‘THE IMMEDIATE BACKGROUND OF the Italian Republic is easy to 
describe and helps one to understand the gravity of the three 
principal political problems now facing the country: the Com- 
munist internal threat; the divisions between groups which find 
it hard to operate within the framework of democratic proce- 
dure; the weakness of free institutions which only a minority of 
Italians consider inherently good and worth fighting for. 

Taking advantage of the crumbling of traditional authori- 
tarian regimes, a minority of liberals and democrats in the nine- 
teenth century succeeded in seizing the political initiative. For 
two generations (1861-1922) Italy, then a constitutional mon- 
archy, enjoyed free institutions. The executive was responsible 
to a Chamber of Deputies composed of the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of some sections at least of the citizens; personal liberty, 
freedom of expression and of association were guaranteed by the 
state; universal education was introduced; state and Church were 
distinct and separate; the economy was freed from previously 
existing restrictions. 

During these 60 years Italy progressed considerably. The popu- 
lation rose from 25 to 40 million. Real national income was 
quadrupled. Agriculture, industry and trade flourished. An in- 
creasing percentage of the citizens took part in the political life 
of the country. Intellectual and artistic activities blossomed. 

The democratic regime, however, had never really been solid. 
Its: main weakness lay in the fact that it had been desired only 
by a relatively small minority of the citizens. It had been hoped 
that those who later on participated in political activities would 
do it in the spirit of democracy. This did not happen. Once they 
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had become politically conscious, many sections of the lower 
middle-class and of the working class expressed aims conflicting 
with those of the democratic state. Integral nationalism and 
revolutionary syndicalism appealed to the former; revolutionary 
collectivism, to the latter. At the same time reactionary groups 
deteated during the Risorgimento were reorganizing themselves. 
Instead of maintaining a common front, democrats became more 


and more divided among themselves. 


Wars and the Fascist Interlude 

If it had not been for World War I, these trends might have 
been nothing more than the growing pains of a nation trying to 
translate into reality the ideals of liberty and democracy. The 
war caused considerable suffering. Over 600,000 soldiers were 
killed; economic life was disrupted; the ruling groups became 
gradually weaker; the process of democratization was speeded up 
but not in the sense of giving greater support to free institutions. 

The antiwar reaction which followed the end of the war in- 
creased the influence of revolutionary collectivism, which had 
opposed Italy’s participation in the war and which also opposed 
the democratic procedure inherent in a liberal regime. For two 
years Marxism threatened the free institutions of the country. 
An internal split within the ranks of the collectivists, a strong 
Catholic reaction and the ability of some of the prime ministers 
ended the Marxist threat. But the fear it had caused remained, 
and on that fear the Fascist movement flourished. The complicity 
of various influential groups, the use of organized violence against 
its opponents, the general state of exhaustion and confusion, 
put fascism into power in October 1922. There still was some 
opposition, but it was dealt with ruthlessly through murder and 
imprisonment. By November 1926 the totalitarian state had 
been solidly organized. 

The last free elections took place in the spring of 1921 on the 
basis of universal male suffrage. Less than half of the deputies 
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were members of groups deriving from nineteenth-century liber- 
alism and representing all shades from almost reactionary con- 
servatism to almost revolutionary radicalism. The Marxist col- 
lectivists, almost 30 per cent of the total, were divided among a 
small democratically-inclined right, a confused center (the ma- 
jority) and some Communists. One-fifth of the deputies were 
members of the Popular party, organized by Catholics as soon 
as the Vatican had lifted the ban on Catholic participation: in 
political activities. The Fascists had only 30 seats. Through a 
combination of bribery and terrorism the Fascists obtained a 
clear majority in 1924. Within the next two and a half years all 
parliamentary opposition was eliminated. 

During 21 years (1922-1943) the nation gave the appearance 
of having accepted the Fascist regime. Actually there never was 
more than a small minority of convinced Fascists, just as there 
was a small minority. of convinced anti-Fascists (chiefly Com- 
munists and democrats) who engaged in underground opposi- 
tion. The majority of the people simply adjusted themselves to 
the new conditions; they accepted fascism but they were not 
Fascists. When the crisis of Italy’s invasion arose during World 
War II, those who had adjusted themselves refused to run risks 
in order to defend the Fascist regime, which simply disintegrated 
as a result of the landing of Allied forces in Sicily, July 1943. 

For nearly two years the country was divided; the South, and 
later the Center, were occupied by the Allies; the North, by the 
Germans. Legally in the former area, illegally in the latter, what 
had been small underground groups joined together and created 
what came to be known as the Committees of National Libera- 
tion: the soul and body of the Resistance, the basis of the re- 
constructed Italian state from April 1944 to April 1948. 

The Committees, formed in every town, province and region, 
included representatives of the Communist party, which had 
lived underground all through the Fascist dictatorship, the re- 
born Socialist party, the Action party (derived from the demo- 
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cratic underground), the Liberal party (representing the main 
political force in pre-Fascist Italy) and the Christian Democratic 
party, a new name for the pre-Fascist Popular party. 


A New Italy 

in German-occupied territory the Committees, under the lead- 
ership of the democrat Ferruccio Parri and the Communist Luigi 
Longo, organized the Resistance movement. By the time the war 
came to an end, the armed forces of the Resistance included 
about 200,000 men who contributed considerably to the Allied 
victory, at the cost of heavy losses to themselves. 

In the territory freed by the Allies a provisional government 
was formed (April 1944) in which the parties of the Committees 
of National Liberation were represented on a basis of equality. 
At one time or another this government included the best known 
Italians who had never accepted fascism. Some had lived in Italy 
all through the dictatorship, free most of the time but secluded 
and isolated—the philosopher Benedetto Croce, the economist 
Luigi Einaudi (at present President of the Italian Republic) , 
Alcide de Gasperi (the last general secretary of the Popular party 
and prime minister since November 1945), Ferruccio Parri 
(hero of the underground and of the Resistance) , the moderate 
Socialist Ivanoe Bonomi (prime minister in 1921-22 and again 
in 1944-45). Others had been in exile—the democrats Carlo 
Sforza, Alberto Tarchiani (now Italian ambassador to the United 
States) and Alberto Cianca, the Socialists Pietro Nenni, Giuseppe 
Saragat and Emilio Lussu, the Communists Palmiro Togliatti 
and Emilio Sereni. Others spent long years in prison: Ernesto 
Rossi, Mauro Scoccimarro, Giovanni Pesenti, Giuseppe Romita. 

On June 2, 1946 Italians voted to indicate if they wanted as 
head of the state an hereditary king or an elected president. On 
the same day they chose the members of a constituent assembly 
entrusted with the function of reorganizing the Italian state. 
No undue pressure was exercised, and the citizens, on the basis 
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of the universal adult ballot, freely expressed their will—for 
the first time since 1921. 

As long as the king or president is a mere figurehead and lacks 
all real power, the question of monarchy or republic is, constitu- 
tionally, an academic one. In Italy, however, there was a clear- 
cut distinction between those who voted for the monarchy and 
those who voted for the republic. Most unrepentant former 
supporters of fascism voted for the monarchy; those who voted 
for the republic were willing to accept the leadership of former 
anti-Fascists. 

The republic received 12 million votes and the monarchy 10 
million. A larger republican majority would have been pref- 
erable, but unless unforeseen developments take place, the 
republic (in some form) is likely to survive. It can be assumed 
that later most monarchists rallied to the republic. Three- 
fourths of the Christian Democrats, the party now led by Prime 
Minister de Gasperi, voted for the monarchy at the time. There 
is at present no real monarchical problem except in relation to 
some groups of the upper classes, to many officers in the armed 
forces and to the upper levels of the bureaucracy. 

The fiction of the equal strength of the non-Fascist parties 
collapsed as a result of the elections. The Christian Democrats, 
whose programs and policies are based on the teachings of the 
Church, polled 38 per cent of the votes; the Socialists, 22 per cent; 
the Communists, 18 per cent; the heirs to the nineteenth-century 
tradition of lay democracy, divided in five or six conflicting 
groups, received about 13 per cent of the votes. The balance 
went to a dozen splinter groups, all unimportant except the neo- 
Fascist “common man’ movement. 

A regular parliament was elected in April 1948 after the con- 
stituent assembly had drafted and approved the new constitu- 
tion. During that period many problems had become more acute, 
compelling the citizens to revise and clarify their political stand 
on the extent of liberty and of democratic procedure, on eco- 
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nomic and financial policies, on relations with foreign powers, 
on relations between Church and state. The coalition govern- 
ment of Catholics, Socialists and Communists, formed after the 
elections of June 1946, had collapsed in less than a year be- 
cause of Socialist internal divisions and Communist obstruc- 
tionism. 

In 1948 tension was great, but elections were again tree. Com- 
munists and majority Socialists had made a common (Popular) 
front; the Catholics presented themselves as the defenders of 
tradition, law and order; the other groups did not inspire much 
confidence. Three million more people voted. Both the Com- 
munist and the Catholic vote went up by about 50 per cent. 
Nearly half of the total number of votes went to the Catholic 
Christian Democratic party, which elected 307 deputies. One- 
third of the votes were won by the Popular Front, which elected 
182 deputies, of whom more than two-thirds were Communists. 
Lay democracy, represented by Social Democrats (who had split 
in 1947 from the majority Socialists), by Republicans, Liberals 
and smaller groups, received less than one-eighth of the votes; 
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their representation was cut in half (60 deputies against 120 in 
the constituent assembly). The Social Movement, a more de- 
cidedly neo-Fascist party than the “common man” movement, 
made its appearance with six deputies. 

During the last three years a few deputies have shifted their 
allegiance from authoritarian pro-Communist socialism to social 
democracy; some Independents have withdrawn the support they 
used to give to the Christian Democratic majority; a couple of 
deputies were expelled from the Communist party. In spite of 
these shifts, the composition of the Parliament is not likely to 
change to any considerable extent until new national elections 
are held in 1953. 

More important are the changes which have taken place in 
public opinion. In May and June of this year partial regional 
and municipal elections were held. The Popular Front vote for 
Communists and authoritarian Socialists increased by 20 per cent; 
the Social Movement, although remaining a small group, nearly 
quadrupled its strength; the three groups of the lay democracy 
(Social Democrats, Liberals and Republicans) slightly improved 
their position and received jointly nearly one-sixth of the total 
vote; Christian Democrats lost heavily. Italians are clearly di- 
vided between a Catholic and a Communist group of nearly the 
same strength (each including nearly two-fifths of the voters) , 
a heterogeneous lay democratic minority and a small but ener- 
getic authoritarian right. This is not a division within a system; 
several incompatible systems are facing each other. They diverge 
in everything—politics, economics, philosophy. The continued 
existence of a free republic is a miracle. Fortunately, Italy has 
for centuries been the country of political miracles. 


The Constitution of the Republic 


Italy’s new constitution was approved on December 22, 1947 
by the constituent assembly with 453 votes to 62. Contrary to 
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what happened in France, it was not submitted to the nation for 
ratification. It is a long document, containinig 157 articles. 


The 12 articles in which the general principles are expressed 
are not a synthesis of the views of the three main tendencies 
represented in the constituent assembly (Catholicism, Marxist 
collectivism and democracy), but a juxtaposition of these views. 
The statements that sovereignty belongs to the people, that all 
citizens are equal, that the state guarantees the rights of men, 
and so on, are of democratic inspiration. To Marxism is due 
the statement that labor is the basis of the republic, and the 
emphasis on the elimination of economic obstacles to equality 
(without mention of noneconomic obstacles) and on the citi- 
zen’s contribution to social effort. The declaration concerning 
the sovereignty of the Church and the stress on the difference 
between Catholicism and non-Catholic creeds are of Catholic 
derivation, as also is the inclusion in the constitution of the 
concordat signed in 1929 between the Fascist government and 
the Vatican. 

Forty-two articles deal in detail with the rights and duties of 
the citizens. They are written as if whoever drafted them (a 
committee of 75 deputies) was‘afraid of saying too much. In 
nearly every article there is a statement and a limitation to the 
statement. Probably this is the way in which a constitution should 
be written. On the other hand, rights can be curbed and re- 
pressed to the point of extinction by a government conforming 
entirely to the letter of the constitution. 


Organization of the State 


The 59 articles dealing with the organization of the state are 
typical of contemporary continental constitutions. A clear-cut 
division is made between the three branches of government, and 
although the legislative branch, as the real depository of the 
national will, is the first, a system of checks and balances should, 
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in theory, reduce to a minimum the possibility of abuses on the 
part of whatever group achieves a position of leadership. 

The principle of bicameral responsibility is realized through 
a parliament composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate. 
Citizens of 21 years or more, both men and women, elect the 
deputies for a five-year period on the basis of one deputy for 
each 80,000 inhabitants; citizens of 25 or more elect senators on 
the basis of one for each 200,000 inhabitants. National pro- 
portional representation is provided for the elections to the 
Chamber of Deputies; regional proportional representation for 
the election of senators. Time will show if the choice of propor- 
tional representation was wise in a country possessing such a 
variety of differentiated groups as Italy. 

Half a million voters have the right to ask a referendum on 
any subject except the budget, amnesties and the ratification of 
international treaties. In exceptional cases the legislative func- 
tion can be delegated by the parliament to the council of min- 
isters. The President of the Republic is elected for seven years 
by an assembly formed by the parliament, plus 55 delegates from 
the 19 Italian regions. 

Twenty articles concern the organization of the 19 regions and 
of smaller administrative units (91 provinces and nearly 8,000 
communes). The communes are run mainly by elected mayors 
and councilors; the provinces, by officials appointed by the minis- 
ter of interior. Control over local police, local communications, 
health, vocational education, agriculture, and so on, is constitu- 
tionally vested in the regions acting through an elected regional 
council, an executive board chosen by the council and a chair- 
man. So far regional self-government is enjoyed only by the two 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia and by the Val d’Aosta and Alto 
Adige Trentino, two northern regions, the first inhabited by a 
mixed French and Italian population and the second by Ger- 
mans and Italians. Regional autonomy was an important point 
in the program of the Catholic party; it was opposed by Com- 
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de Gasperi 
munists and authoritarian Socialists. The position is now re- 
versed, and the main trend is towards greater centralization and 


the abandonment of regional autonomy. 


Christian Democracy 

The most important feature of Italian politics today is the 
resurgence of Catholicism. For over 200 years its influence had 
been declining—until a new spirit and a new fervor began to 
pervade the hierarchy and the faithful alike. For the last 40 
years it has been gathering strength; first it produced the 
Popular party, led by the able Sicilian priest Don Luigi Sturzo; 
now it has produced the Christian Democratic party, one of the 
two most influential forces in Italian political life. For the last 
five and a half years, Signor de Gasperi, the Christian Democratic 
leader, has been the prime minister of the country. 

Signor de Gasperi himself is an unusual man. Nearing 70, 
modest and unassuming, his strength derives from a deep reli- 
gious conviction and from his belief that he is acting for the 
furtherance of Catholicism. Before Trento’s annexation to Italy 
made him an Italian citizen he was a member of the Austrian 
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parliament. When Don Sturzo was compelled to abandon the 
country, de Gasperi became the last general secretary of the 
Popular party. Persecuted by the Fascists (who kept him in jail 
over a year) , the future prime minister eked out a modest living 
as a clerk in the Vatican library, while keeping at times in touch 
with the anti-Fascist underground and maintaining constant con- 
tact with prominent Catholic laymen in Northern Italy. The 
collapse of fascism and the revived strength of Catholicism made 
him the leader of his country. He is a crusader with the ability 
of a politician. 

Christian democracy is not a uniform cohesive body. There 
is a large and influential right wing, the “clericals,” made up of 
Catholics for whom liberty is meaningful only if identified with 
Catholic behavior and for whom democracy may mean govern- 
ment for the people but not necessarily of the people by the 
people. The “‘clericals” greatly admire the dictatorship of Franco 
in Spain and, even more, that of Salazar in Portugal—the last 
being represented as an excellent manifestation of benevolent 
authoritarianism. There is a small and shrinking wing of liberal- 
Catholics (the former followers of Don Sturzo) who sincerely 
accept the main tenets of democracy. There is a vocal and active 
group of near-collectivist Catholics. There is the moderate center 
personified by Signor de Gasperi. Since the electoral success of 
April 1948, the “clerical” wing has become more and more in- 
fluential; if tension inside the country and external Communist 
pressure increase, it would not be surprising if “‘clericalism’” be- 
comes identified with the entire Christian Democratic party. 

The immediate aims of the Christian Democratic party, as 
stated by its present center leaders, include recognition of the 
predominant position of the Church, religious instruction in the 
schools, the defense of the family (particularly through the op- 
position to divorce), a balanced budget, mild social reforms, a 
limited agrarian reform, protection of the state against commu- 
nism, collaboration with the United States, abolition of the re- 
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strictive clauses in the peace treaty. With regard to many of 
these points, Signor de Gasperi’s governments have been rather 
successful, thanks partly to the efforts of various competent ad- 
ministrators, among whom are the economist Giuseppe Pella, the 
minister of education, Guido Gonella, and the minister of in- 
terior, Mario Scelba. 

Italians evaluate Christian Democracy not so much in rela- 
tion to its immediate policies as in relation to its ultimate or 
long-term program. Political Catholicism has adopted for de- 
cades a cautious and temporizing attitude. The final aims how- 
ever—as expressed in the statements of the Catholic hierarchy— 
have not changed: the strengthening of the Church vis-a-vis the 
state; the gradual elimination of non-Catholic influences in the 
religious life and in the intellectual activities of the Italians; 
the application of Church principles to all problems concern- 
ing the family; the subordination of the schools to religious con- 
trol; a “corporate” economy not dissimilar from that which fas- 
cism had tried to introduce, the principles of which had been 
formulated by Catholic thinkers long before fascism became a 
factor in Italian life (state intervention, curbs on capitalism, 
labor-management cooperation within “corporations” controlled 
by the government, labor courts, legislation for the protection 
of the workers, wages related to the needs not of the individual 
but of the family unit, etc.) ; strengthening of Italy’s position 
as the center of the Catholic world; a policy of peace limited 
by the necessity of checking the aggressiveness of anti-Catholic 
powers (at present, the Soviet Union). It is fair to say that such 
a program appeals to large sections of the Italian population, 
irrespective of class differences. 


Communism and Socialism 


In France, in Western Germany, in Great Britain and in the 
small democracies of northwestern Europe, socialism—in its social 
democratic or laborite versions—is strongly anti-Communist. In 
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Togliatti Longo 


Italy, where the liberal-democratic tradition was weaker than 
elsewhere in Western Europe, present-day socialism is mainly an 
anteroom to communism, being supported by people who feel 
closer to the Communists than to the democrats. This is not a 
new situation; during the first postwar period (1919-22) a large 
section of the Italian Socialist movement had decided to join 
the Third International. 

Italian Socialists wanted to achieve greater liberty through 
collectivism. Things were easy as long as they had nothing to 
do but to criticize capitalism, which in Italy had numerous un- 
savory features. When, first in 1919-21 and later after 1943, the 
possibility arose of realizing at least a part of their program, the 
Socialists were faced with the incompatibility between free in- 
stitutions implying opposition, dissent, and a slow-moving demo- 
cratic procedure, and a collectivist economy which in Italy would 
require a strong centralized power, the use of harsh disciplinarian 
measures and the suppression of opposition and criticism. In 
the choice between liberty and collectivism, by far the largest 
majority of Socialists, led by Pietro Nenni, has decided for col- 
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lectivism. They have become an appendix to the Communist 
party. The minority, divided in a number of conflicting factions, 
more a middle-class than a proletarian movement, is now part 
of Italy’s lay democracy together with non-Socialist groups. 

If communism had no other support than that of a plurality 
of manual workers, it would be a relatively unimportant prob- 
lem in Italy. It is strong because of the fascination it exercises 
over a considerable section of Italian intellectuals and profes- 
sional people. They provide the brains, the organizing activity 
and also that willingness to face sacrifices and hardships bravely 
which is the main asset of communism in non-Communist coun- 
tries. 

The socialism of most Italian Communist intellectuals is of 
the “utopian” variety. It implies an unshakable faith in the 
magic virtues of integral collectivism. It combines the vision 
which inspired St. Simon, Fourier and Cabet with the practical 
instructions dictated by Marx, Lenin and Stalin. It is a strange 
mixture of irrationalism and logic, of highfalutin idealism and 
the most sordid of practical politics. It is faith, and it has all the 
attributes of religion. A certain amount of skepticism has for 
centuries characterized Italian political life, but Communist in- 
tellectuals lose all critical faculties where the Soviet Union is 
concerned. Some may say that only a deeply Catholic nation 
could produce Italy’s anti-Catholic communism. 

Two main factors—besides the disintegration of socialism— 
have added to the appeal exercised by communism. The first 
was the isolation of Italy from the rest of the world during the 
Fascist dictatorship. In becoming acquainted with the misery 
which is the lot of such a large section of the working classes, 
educated Italians had no possibility of comparing various sys- 
tems of reform. All knowledge of the Soviet Union, as of the 
United States or of England, was purely theoretical; many chose 
the Soviet Union as their ideal on the basis of the theory of col- 
lectivism and did not stop to think about the practice. 
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Second, the growing influence of Catholicism has exasperated 
anticlerical intellectuals and professional people. Many of them 
see in communism the only force capable of stemming Catholic 
power. They resent the authoritarian tendencies and the dog- 
matism of Catholicism; they gloss over Communist totalitarian- 
ism and dogmatism, which they have not experienced directly. 

Americans are familiar with the name of Togliatti, who spent 
15 years in Moscow as a major cog in the organization of the 
Comintern. He was involved at one time on the wrong, or losing, 
side in the internal squabbles of the Communist movement; but 
he saw the light in time and through an act of obedience saved 
his life. Actually the main figure in Italian communism is not 
Togliatti but Longo, a man of steel, a courageous fighter in the 
Spanish Civil War and in the Resistance in Italy, an excellent 
organizer, a loyal Stalinist and a man whose entire life has been 
devoted to communism. With him is a group of kindred men, 
all of whom participated actively in the Italian anti-Fascist un- 
derground and in the Resistance. To them will fall the lot of 
leading Italian Communists into battle if the Cominform decides 
that only force can check the power of the Church and that the 
interests of the Soviet Union require a diversion in Italy. 

Many non-Communists in Italy had hoped that Titoism or 
national-communism might weaken the Italian Communist party. 
A few people have abandoned the party because of their oppo- 
sition to Soviet dictation and have remained, possibly, Commu- 
nists. The most publicized case was that of two deputies, Cucchi 
and Magnani, whose example was followed by a small number 
of supporters. So far, however, as shown by the recent local 
elections, Titoism has made relatively few converts. 

More significant, and probably of greater importance in the 
long run, is the alienation of some intellectuals who recently 
have abandoned communism altogether, having realized that the 
practice of communism has little in common with the utopian 
vision which had induced them to join the party. 
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Lay Democracy 

Lay democracy, the third main political force in Italy, and 
that to which may be applied the expression Third Force, is 
characterized by its many factions (Liberals, dissident Liberals, 
Republicans, dissident Republicans, Laborites, Social Democrats, 
etc.), by its many illustrious leaders and by the reduced num- 
ber of its followers: on the basis of the local elections of 1951, 
it is supported by less than one-sixth of the electorate. 

The largest group is represented by the Social Democrats who 
in the choice between collectivism and liberty chose the latter. 
Some formed the Italian Socialist Workers’ party, led by an able 
intellectual, Giuseppe Saragat; others, a little closer to the so- 
cialist ideology than the “Saragattiani,” had formed the Socialist 
Unity Party, led by the novelist Ignazio Silone and by Giuseppe 
Romita; others remained independent. In the spring of 1951 the 
two main factions, the “Saragattiani” and the Unity Socialists, 
decided to merge, hoping that their union would promote a 
strong social-democratic movement in the country. The hold of 
communism on one hand and of Catholicism on the other over 
the masses, however, seems strong enough to render difficult the 
expansion of a third movement—which already looks too middle- 
class to suit the tastes of the Italian manual workers. 

To improve its position internally and externally, the Chris- 
tian Democratic party has found it useful to keep up the fiction 
of a coalition with some sections of the lay democracy. It has 
gained in this way the services of the ablest Italian diplomat, 
Carlo Sforza, minister of foreign affairs since the beginning of 
1947; of other democrats, who like Manlio Brosio, Alberto Tar- 
chiani and Egidio Reale, have acted as Italy’s representatives 
abroad during the last few years; of the minister of defense, 
Randolfo Pacciardi, and of such able economists as Ugo LaMalfa 
and Ivan Matteo Lombardo. 

Most of the elder statesmen who kept aloof from Fascist en- 
tanglements belong to other subdivisions of the lay democracy. 
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The postwar Liberal party recognized as its main leaders Bene- 
detto Croce, the moving spirit of the Italian provisional govern- 
ment during its most difficult period, and Luigi Einaudi, the 
present President of the Republic. Independent Liberals are the 
former prime ministers Vittorio Orlando (the last survivor of 
the Big Four of the 1919 Peace Conference) and Francesco Nitti, 
and the provisional President of the Republic (1946-48) Enrico 
De Nicola. To a younger generation belongs the Republican 
Ferruccio Parri, the outstanding democratic, anti-Fascist prime 
minister in 1945 and possibly the only man around whom could 
be organized a revitalized Italian lay democracy. 


Neo-Fascism 


The Fascist spirit is kept alive by a small but vociferous group 
which is not drawn mainly from the lower middle-class, as was 
the case with fascism 30 years ago, but from the upper classes. It 
is too early to predict how successful neo-fascism may be in the 
near future. Of late it has been expanding but on the other hand 
has met several obstacles. Large sections of the public had been 
shocked by the mass corruption, immorality, inefficiency and in- 
competence revealed by the collapse of fascism. Nor are the 
Catholics likely to tolerate the private violence indispensable for 
Fascist success. Conservatism as well as an aspiration for moder- 
ate social reform are being amply satisfied by the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, which fits the needs and aspirations of the largest 
Italian plurality considerably better than fascism. 
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Economic Activities 


ACCORDING To UNITED Nations figures, Italy’s national income is 
equivalent to about $10 billion, less than 4 per cent of the Ameri- 
can income (Italy’s population is 31 per cent of that of the United 
States). Private ownership of property and the free use by the 
citizens of the means of production (land, capital and labor) 
characterize the economy of the country today as they did in the 
past, when Italian merchants and bankers invented several insti- 
tutions basic in a capitalist system. Nevertheless, except for some 
sectors, Italy’s economy can hardly be called a capitalist one. 
According to the views one may hold it can be called precapitalist 
or postcapitalist. The psychology of most of the nation, the lack 
of proper integration in a larger economic system, the need 
to rely on state interference and initiative, have combined to pro- 
duce a rigidity which hinders the functioning of capitalist insti- 
tutions. 

The participation in a large free-trading system, the utiliza- 
tion of native skills and the import of foreign capital had pro- 
duced between 1880 and 1914 an exceptional and extremely 
promising economic expansion. Agricultural production had 
doubled; an important industrial system had come into existence; 
transportation and trade—internal and external—had expanded 
manyfold; finances were sound. The violent fluctuations of the 
war and postwar period were followed by stagnation largely 
caused by Fascist autarchic policies; these, coupled with an in- 
crease in population, led to a decline in the standard of living. 

Five years of war, civil strife, foreign invasions and occupation 
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destroyed a considerable percentage of the little wealth avail- 
able (in central and southern Italy industrial plants suffered 
damages to the extent of 37 per cent of their capital value; hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of arable land were turned into 
mine fields; in some regions nearly all bridges were destroyed) . 
Through native ingenuity, and American help to the tune of over 
half a billion dollars per year since 1947, war damages were re- 
paired. At the end of 1949 production was up to the 1938 level; 
but in the meantime the population had increased and per capita 
income had declined by 10 per cent, quite a drop for a poor 


nation. 
It is easy to draw up a. list of the major ills afflicting Italian 
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economy: (a) lack of natural resources, (b) surplus labor,, 
(c) lack of capital, (d) a social system which discourages ina.- 
vidual initiative and stresses the responsibility of public authori- 
ties who are not particularly efficient, (e) the policies of economic, 
nationalism which have hindered the rationalization required to 
enable Italy to employ its meager resources as profitably as pos- 
sible. Some add the burden of excessive taxation, which is not 
an original factor, however, but the result mainly of surplus 


labor and the lack of capital. 


Lack of Resources 

Less than two million tons of very low quality coal are ex- 
tracted in Italy and half a million tons of iron ore. Small quanti-, 
ties of lead, zinc, aluminum and manganese are also produced. 
Limited amounts of sulphur and mercury are exported. In 1949 
recently discovered oil fields in the Po Valley produced less than 
10,000 tons of crude oil; more important is the utilization of 
natural gas, of which more than 100 million cubic metres are 
produced yearly. 

Woods cover one-sixth of the country, but they are of the 
Mediterranean variety, and timber compares unfavorably with 
that produced in other parts of Europe. Fishing boats have be- 
come more numerous with the result that fish are being extermi- 
nated along the Italian coasts. The Po Valley contains excellent 
land; there is also good soil in small districts in peninsular Italy 
and in the islands. But one-third of the country is made up of 
barren rocky mountains and another third of hills, hard to culti- 
vate and which rarely receive the amount of rain needed for 


good crops. 


Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 

Italy’s agricultural problem is illustrated by a few figures. 
Over half of the population depends on the soil for a living. 
There are about as many peasants in Italy as there are farmers, 
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tenant-farmers and agricultural laborers in the United States. 
But Italy has only 30 million acres under cultivation; the United 
States, 400 million acres. Ten million tons of grain were pro- 
duced in Italy in 1948; 100 million tons, in the United States. 
Italy had 8 million head of cattle to 80 million in the United 
States. Under the circumstances it is surprising that Italy’s farm- 
ing income should be as much as one-fifth of America’s. This 
result has been achieved through the application of advanced 
techniques and more intensive cultivation—still it is one-fifth 
to be divided among the same number. of farmers and farm 
workers. 

Of over 9 million farms nearly one-third belong to peasant- 
owners (but cover a small section only of the farming area). 
The rest belong to a little over 200,000 landowners and are culti- 
vated by tenants, sharecroppers and laborers. Peasant-owners 
are numerous, especially in the hilly and mountainous districts 
of northern and central Italy. They also own tiny farms around 
some of the larger cities, such as Naples and Palermo. 


Overpopulation in the South 


The agrarian problem (the pressure of too many nonowning 
peasants on the land) is particularly acute in the South (pro- 
blema del Mezzogiorno). There, between 1860 and 1940, the na- 
tural increase of the population was nearly 10 million; 4 million 
migrated to northern Italy or went abroad, and of the remaining 
6 million only 200,000 were able to find employment outside 
agriculture. The size of the unproductive population nearly 
doubled. In the South three-fifths of the active population is 
engaged in agriculture. Plains represent a small fraction of the 
territory, of which only 6 per cent can be irrigated; rain is scarce; 
the shortage of water keeps down the yield per hectare of arable 
land; the lack of fodder limits the breeding of livestock; the 
agricultural per capita income is 20 per cent lower than else- 
where in Italy; more than half (2,600,000) of all farms have an 
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area of 114 acres or less; there are about 6,000 large estates (over 
500 acres), called latifondi, occupying one-third of the area. 
Since the unification of the country, an influential section of 
public opinion has clamored for agrarian reform. Changes for 
the better have undoubtedly taken place. Reclamation of land, 
investment of capital and technological improvements have given 
impetus to production; thousands of peasants are better off and 
the number of peasant-owners has increased; remarkable prog- 
ress has been achieved during the last six years. Peasant dis- 
satisfaction, however, remains active and in many parts of the 
country (Puglia, Tuscany) has increased. It has led the present 
Christian Democratic coalition government to introduce a bill 
which authorizes the public authorities to expropriate (with 
compensation) portions of 8,000 large estates and to transfer them 
to peasants, who can become owners after having improved the 
farms. As a result of the reform, at the end of 1949 a first 1,500 
hectares (about 3,800 acres) of land were allotted to 396 families 
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in the Sila—a district of Calabria where peasants’ unrest had led 
to many clashes with the police. The former owners were paid 
25 per cent in cash and 75 per cent in 25-year bonds; the peasants 
are supposed to refund part of the money paid to the former 
owners in installments over 30 years and at 3.5 per cent interest. 
It is reckoned that the state will bear three-fifths of the cost of 
the transfer and improvements; the peasants, two-fifths. 

It. is unlikely that this limited agrarian reform will put an end 
to peasant unrest. The agrarian problem is as much psychological 
as it is economic. Economically it can only be partially resolved 
through long-term action. Miracles are rare in economy and rarest 
of all in agriculture. ‘Through continued investment of capital, 
better equipment, irrigation, rotation of crops, improved 
breeds of livestock—there is no reason why Italian agriculture 
should not one day reach the level achieved by that of other Euro- 
pean nations. The peasant, however, is more interested at present 
in property than in standards of living or of production. He feels, 
and is, insecure, and ownership of the land he cultivates (how- 
ever small the farm) represents security. If a large-scale transfer 
of property could be accompanied by the establishment of co- 
operatives combining individual ownership with common eftort 
and by large investments of capital (which Italy can supply only 
in part), the agrarian problem would be solved to a great ex- 
tent—even if the standard of living of most peasant families 


were to remain low. 


Industry 

In nonfarming activities, the socio-economic structure is similar 
to that described for agriculture. A small percentage of the means 
of production (less than one-fifth) is divided into minute frac- 
tions belonging to over 2 million independent producers, traders, 
etc. The rest is concentrated mostly in a few thousand corpora- 
tions belonging to a small group of owners, among whom by far 
the largest is the state. These corporations employ most of the 
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ITALY SWEDEN NORWAY FRANCE SWITZ. 


GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 


7 million nonagricultural workers and employees. Here again 
Italy’s economy is characterized by greater unevenness than, for 
example, in France. 

Among Italy’s industries, those using steel and other metals 
are first in importance, followed by the food industries and the 
textile industries. These three categories account for nearly three- 
quarters of the total industrial output of the country. Italy de- 
veloped its industry when it was part of a large relatively free 
trading area. Later, industrial stagnation and growth of eco- 
nomic nationalism went together. The destruction caused by 
the war had been made good by the end of 1949. 











There is probably no economic group in Italy composed of 
such active, hard-working and imaginative people as that of the 
small independent producers. Their profits are very limited; 
their income is often less than that of a factory worker. They 
were also the first to recover from the devastations of the war— 
those who reopened their stores and started all over again. For 
decades the position of the small and very small businessman has 
been getting worse. Not much, however, has been done for them 
except some feeble attempts to provide them with free vocational 
education, to make taxation less burdensome and to supply them 
with credit on relatively easy terms. 


The Italian state has been mainly concerned with the few big 
businesses which account for most of the country’s industrial 
production. The situation there should provide a fruitful field 
of study for economic experts. Italian big business operates on the 
basis of a close integration between private interests and the 
state. Partly for economic reasons (the inability of private own- 
ers to run their enterprises profitably) and partly for political 
reasons (the desire to subordinate the economy to the state), the 
Fascist government established in 1933 the Institute of Industrial 
Reconstruction (IRI), which, reorganized in 1948, shares in the 
ownership and the management of*a considerable section of 
Italian large-scale industry. A similar development has taken 
place in the field of finance and credit; most of the Italian banks 
are controlled by the state, although the fiction of private owner- 
ship is kept up. 

Loans had been obtained by Italian industrial enterprises 
against the surrendering to the banks of large blocks of stock. 
In 1933 these blocks were transferred to the IRI, administered 
by a board of directors who are all government officials; other 
stock was transferred in later years. The IRI has grouped the 
concerns in which it is interested on the basis of similarity, cn- 
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GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 
trusting the control of each group to specially founded head 
companies, in turn controlled by the IRI itself. Through the 
IRI, the state—according to a recent survey of the Bank of Rome 
—directly controls 25 per cent of the total output of electricity, 
57 per cent of the telephone system, 16 per cent of the total 
Italian shipping tonnage, 43 per cent of the national production 
of iron and steel, 12 per cent of the production of mechanical 
industries, and so forth. 


State Socialism 

If to the industries controlled through the IRI one adds the 
mines, railroads, public lands and an imposing mass of buildings, 
one finds that state socialism is one of the important features of 
the Italian economy—which explains perhaps why the. problem 
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of nationalization has been less acute in the postwar period in 
Italy than in France or England. A certain amount of industrial 
stability has been achieved, at the cost of maintaining nonprofit- 
able enterprises which in a free economy would have been elimi- 
nated through bankruptcy, and of decreasing the pressure which 
would lead to greater efficiency on the part of management. 


Labor 


A small and not particularly efficient industry cannot give 
high wages to the workers. Unemployment is chronic. During 
the last 15 years the economically active population has increased 
by over 3 million people; the economy has given employment only 
to | million more. The result is large-scale unemployment, which 
—combined with low wages and a general feeling of economic 
insecurity—explains much of the tension in the country and the 
success of Communist propaganda. 

Free labor organizations came into existence as soon as the 
Fascist regime collapsed. Their leadership fell mainly into the 
hands of a group of able and active Communist organizers, di- 
rected by Giuseppe Di Vittorio. For political and religious rea- 
sons the Catholics decided to build their own labor organiza- 
tion. The split between authoritarian Socialists and Social 
Democrats was followed by the latter’s attempt to create, in col- 
laboration with other groups of the lay democracy and particu- 
larly the Republicans, another labor organization. The result is 
that, apart from smaller independent groups, there were in Italy 
in 1950 three labor organizations: the Communist-controlled 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL), the 
Catholic Libera Confederazione Generale dei Lavoratori 
(LCGIL) and the Federazione Italiana del Lavoro (FIL). They 
claimed respectively a membership of 5 million, 1.33 million, 
1 million; half of each figure was probably closer to reality. 
More recently efforts were made to merge the LCGIL and the 
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FIL under the leadership of the Catholic Syndicalist Giulio 


The Communists may try to use the labor organizations for 
a revolutionary coup. The attempt is likely to fail, just as the 
Socialist attempt of 30 years ago ended in failure. Except for a 
few, Italian workers are not animated by a revolutionary spirit 
and are probably fairly skeptical about the golden promises of 
collectivism. At present they prefer Communist leaders because 
they know them as more active and energetic than either the 
Catholics or the Social Democrats. But if they could achieve 
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what they do not have now—a wage level decent in terms of 
Italian standards of living and some security—it is probable that 
their inclination towards authoritarian collectivism would 
weaken considerably. 


Trade and Currency 

Italian economic progress is likely to remain slow and costly 
unless a situation arises similar to that of 37 years ago when the 
country’s economy was highly integrated into that of the world 
and specialization could take place. If Italy could concentrate 
on the production of what it is best fitted to produce at the lowest 
cost, the standard of living would rise appreciably. But this 
would require an expansion of foreign trade which at present 
seems to be out of the question, in spite of the efforts ot the 
Italian government to push the economic integration of Europe. 

Thanks to American help (UNRRA, Interim-Aid, ERP, etc.) 
which made possible the purchase of foodstuffs, raw materials 
and manufactured goods in the United States and elsewhere, 
foreign trade has revived considerably since the end of the war. 
It has, however, remained below the prewar level. During the 
last three years the deficit in the balance of trade has been in the 
region of $400 million or $500 million a year—a huge amount 
for a small and limited economy like Italy’s. The gap was nar- 
rowed, of course, by the revenue from foreign tourists, by the 
profits of the merchant navy, etc. What remained was consider- 
able and was filled with ERP funds. 


Importance of ERP 

In its first year of operations ERP aid accounted for about 7 
per cent of the Italian national income. The percentage has de- 
clined since then but not to a great extent. The problem of 
American aid is more important for Italy than for any other 
major state in free Europe. If ERP ends in 1952, Italy will be 
compelled to reduce its imports sharply. This would mean a 
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further reduction of the already exceptionally low standard of 
living. It would also mean the slowing down—possibly to the 
point of extinction—of the progress, modest but important for 
Italy, which has taken place during the last few years in agri- 
culture and industry. 

In 1943-46 inflation, caused by the war, had reduced the value 
of the currency more than 50 times, thereby producing an up- 
heaval in the living conditions of most citizens. In spite of the 
needs of a budget which represents about one-fourth of the 
total national income, the inflationary process was checked by 
the energetic measures introduced by President Einaudi when 
he was governor of the Bank of Italy and minister of finance. 
For about three years the price level remained fairly constant. 
A new inflationary trend appeared a few months after the begin- 
ning of the Korean war as the result of rising world prices and 
of the rearmament necessitated by Communist pressure This 
trend will become accelerated if American economic aid comes 
to an end or is sharply reduced. 














Italy's Mind and. Spirit 


PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT feature in the development of 
recent intellectual activities is represented by the revival of 
Catholic thought. Catholicism had always undoubtedly directed 
the thinking of a majority of Italians. But until the end of the 
nineteenth century, among the educated minority of the nation 
it had weakened, as a conceptual framework if not as a religion, 
under the impact mainly of new inventions and discoveries, of 
the emphasis on the scientific method, of philosophies—widely 
accepted by educated people—which either ignored or denied the 
Divinity. Even among Catholics there was a strong tendency, 
identified mostly with modernism, to deny many fundamental 
positions of traditional Catholicism. 

The process of clarification of Catholic thought and the re- 
statement of basic Catholic principles has been going on for 
over two generations. It led first to the elimination of modernism 
and other “deviations” which had developed within Catholicism 
itself. Later it led to a vigorous Catholic intellectual counter- 
offensive. 

Non-Italians, particularly French thinkers, have, of course, 
contributed to this revision which has made -Catholicism accept- 
able to many who would have rejected it in past years. But the 
main effort has been made by Italian Catholics—by the Vatican 
hierarchy through a number of encyclicals, of official statements 
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on contemporary problems and through proclamation of new 
dogmas; by members of monastic orders; by laymen; by teachers 
in rapidly expanding Catholic universities. 

The gap between science and religion has been reduced con- 
siderably. Catholic scientists affirm that it no longer exists. 
Catholicism has not been satisfied to revise and perfect its phi- 
losophy, its interpretation of the universe in which we live, of 
the relationships between man and the universe, of human de- 
velopments. It has also formulated its own approach to the 
social sciences. To classical, Marxist and Keynesian economics 
one must add today Catholic economics; there is a Catholic po- 
litical science just as there is a Catholic sociology, a Catholic 


social psychology, and so on. 


Trends in Ideology 

As in the field of politics communism is today in Italy the only 
serious alternative to an increasingly clerical regime, so in the 
field of ideas dialectical materialism is the strongest opponent of 
Catholic thought. It had been fostered by those who accepted 
socialism at the end of the nineteenth century. It is now, in its 
Leninist-Stalinist interpretation, a cohesive and well-integrated 
system of concepts and values, perfectly satisfactory for those— 
numerous among Italian intellectuals—-who accept its funda- 
mental and dogmatic postulates. Some of the best magazines in 
Italy are published and some of the best writing done by in- 
tellectuals whose minds operate within the frame of reference 
of dialectical materialism. 

French-inspired positivism and German-inspired idealism had 
made considerable inroads in the thinking of Italian intellectuals 
in past generations. Both currents have lost considerable ground. 
Positivism had been greatly discouraged by fascism: periodicals 
expressing a positivistic point of view had been suppressed; posi- 
tivist thinkers were not allowed to teach; often they were not 
allowed to publish their writings. Croce’s idealism represented 
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the strongest intellectual force resisting fascism; it was repressed 
then, and now is again being discouraged in state-controlled 
schools and universities because of its anti-Catholic aspects. 

Apart from these changes characterizing wide trends of thought, 
Italy has witnessed during the last few years the end of the 
intellectual stagnation caused by the Fascist dictatorship, and a 
lively outburst of creative energies. For over 20 years expression 
of thought had been repressed and little of value had been pro- 
duced in the fields of letters and of the arts. Outside Italy only 
those who had achieved celebrity in the pre-Fascist period were 
known (the philosopher, historian and literary critic Benedetto 
Croce—probably one of the greatest minds of contemporary 
Europe—the playwright Luigi Pirandello, the novelist Giuseppe 
Borgese) or those who achieved intellectual maturity in exile 
(such as the novelist Ignazio Silone) . 


Literary Revival 

With the downfall of fascism came an eruption of literary 
talent. In spite of the difficulties then faced by the publishing 
industry because of the scarcity of paper, scores of new maga- 
zines, literary, political, philosophical and others, appeared. 
Most, of course, had a very ephemeral existence. In no time 
the production of new books reached prewar figures. Foreign 
authors were translated and widely read (the Fascist government 
had discouraged the diffusion of books written by foreigners, par- 
ticularly by English and American authors). Today the printing 
of works by foreign authors accounts for about 10 per cent of the 
total production in Italy. American novelists have apparently 
exercised a considerable influence on the younger generation of 
Italian writers. 

It would have been surprising if in this mass of writing there 
hadn’t been a good deal of trash. Together with the trash came 
the good, which sometimes was excellent. The main trend was 
represented by a somewhat crude realism mainly expressing pain- 
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ful experiences which had been felt but which the dictatorship 
had not wanted to have publicized. There were authors who 
had produced good books under fascism and whose work then 
did not reach the level acquired later in a freer atmosphere: of 
these Alberto Moravia is probably the best known to Americans. 
Others are Piovene, de Cespedes, Alvaro. A crop of new authors 
appeared. Carlo Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli was a best-seller 
in the United States; some of his later works have also been 
translated. Italian critics have acclaimed as one of the best 
contemporary writers Vittorini, who with Coccioli, Pratolini, 
Berto, Morante, Palazzeschi, Bartolini, Vigand, Petroni, etc., 
wrote novels (partly autobiographical) dealing with the suffer- 
ing of the humble people under fascism and during the chaotic 
war and postwar years. Many of the new authors joined the 
Communist movement enthusiastically. A few later abandoned 
it when they realized that what they were looking for—justice 
among free men—could not be achieved in a Communist society. 


Lively Film Industry 


A good deal of money was spent by the Fascist government to 
further the motion picture industry, but it always remained less 
than mediocre. As in the case of writing, the newly acquired 
liberty brought about a spurt of energies. Some maintain that 
during the last few years more good pictures have been produced 
in Italy chan elsewhere; certainly Italy has been the liveliest film- 
producing center in Europe. De Sica’s Shoe-Shine and Bicycle 
Thief, Rossellini’s Open City, Lattuada’s Mill on the Po, Zampa’s 
To Live in Peace—to mention only a few—were greeted enthusi- 
astically by critics and public in the United States. They are all 
realistic films. Italians, for their part, being acquainted with 
what goes on in their country, with the misery which is the lot 
of so many, when going to the movies still prefer romantic films 
and an escape from reality. 
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Italy's Postwar 
Foreign Policy 


by Michele Cantarella 
and Massimo Salvadori 


THE OUSTING OF THE FASCIST dictator Benito Mussolini on July 
25, 1943 by King Victor Emmanuel, under pressure of the Allied 
invasion of Sicily and Allied bombings in northern Italy, caused 
a radical change in the country’s foreign policy. Since his seizure 
of power in 1922, Mussolini had followed an anti-Western policy, 
the aim of which was imperialistic expansion of Italian control 
or influence in Mediterranean, African and Danubian areas in 
conflict with France, Britain and the League of Nations. This 
Fascist policy ultimately led to the war against Ethiopia (1935- 
36) , the intervention in the Spanish civil war (1936-39) , the occu- 
pation of Albania (1939) and, through the Axis (1936) and 
anti-Comintern (1937) pacts, involved Italy as Germany’s junior 
partner in World War II. 

After the ousting of Mussolini the main preoccupation of the 
king and of his cabinet, led by the elderly Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio (prime minister from July 1943 to June 1944), was 
to come to terms with the West, represented by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, whose troops were fighting against the 
Germans on Italian soil. While overtly the new regime was 
pledging full cooperation’ with the Nazis, covertly a number of 
envoys were dispatched to Switzerland, Lisbon, Stockholm, An- 
kara and other places where contacts might possibly be estab- 
lished with Allied representatives. After many weeks of futile 
attempts, contact was made in Lisbon; an armistice was signed 
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on September 3 and five days later was publicly announced to 
the Italian nation. It was not the kind of “unconditional sur- 
render” which the Germans had to sign in 1945, but it put Italy, 
politically as well as militarily, under Allied control. An Italian 
government was recognized, but it could act only under the 
supervision of an Allied Commission. All available military 
forces were placed under Allied command. An Allied Military 
Government (AMG) took over the administration of all areas 
not in enemy hands with the exception of four small districts 


in the southeastern section of the Peninsula. 


Two Phases of Policy 

The transfer of the king’s functions to his son and the resigna- 
tion of the Badoglio cabinet at the time of the liberation of Rome 
in June 1944 ushered in a new era in the relationships between 
Italy and the Allies. The pro-Western orientation of the king 
and of the marshal (both of them had supported Fascist policies 
for 20 years) had been dictated by the desire to save the mon- 
archical institutions and to safeguard the position of groups 
which, although not always Fascist, had been in favor of the 
dictatorial regime. With the formation of the government of 
Signor Bonomi, prime minister between June 1944 and June 
1945, leadership and therefore the direction of foreign affairs 
was assumed by those who had always been in sympathy with 
the cause of the anti-Axis coalition. There was no doubt of 
their sincerity as collaborators of the Allies, and they could be 
counted on to do everything in their power to help defeat the 
Germans. However, a deep cleavage already existed between 
those among the new leaders who inclined towards the Western 
Allies and those who wanted to identify the fortunes of Italy 
with the Soviet Union. In spite of this cleavage, even during the 
three years of Communist participation in the government (1944- 
47) , foreign policy was mainly directed by the pro-Western group. 

The peace treaty—which Italy’s representative signed on Feb- 
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ruary 10, 1947—represents the dividing point between the two 
phases of Italian foreign policy after the armistice. During the 
first phase the main preoccupation of the Italian government 
was to gain the confidence of the Allies and to save as much as 
possible from the disaster which had befallen the nation as the 
result of Fascist policies. After signing the treaty, the efforts of 
the government—supported by a parliamentarian coalition which 
expressed the will of a majority of citizens—were directed towards 
the revision of the treaty itself, the elimination of the most ob- 
noxious restrictive clauses, the fulfillment of others, the recog- 
nition of Italy’s equality with the other powers, and the aligning 
of the country with the Western coalition brought into existence 
by Russian pressure. 


Italian Views on Peace Treaty 


Laborious discussions preceded the final draft of the peace 
treaty with Italy, prepared by the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four (the United States, Britain, France and the Soviet Union) 
and accepted in Paris by the conference of the 21 nations. Italy 
was not asked to state its position except when the then foreign 
minister, Alcide de Gasperi, was invited to London (September 
1945). During the discussions the United States usually assumed 
the most lenient attitude. The position of Italy improved after 
a while because of the growing dissent between the Soviet Union 
on one side and the Western powers on the other, and both 
Britain and France agreed on terms less harsh than those origi- 
nally proposed, so strengthening Italy’s official pro-Western ori- 
entation. 

If most of the victorious powers considered the terms of the 
peace treaty to be fairly lenient, the Italian public thought other- 
wise. Outside the government there seemed to be agreement be- 
tween most political groups that the treaty should not be signed. 
The press used the expression Diktat freely. Italy kept the Val 
d’Aosta and the Alto Adige but had to renounce about 4,000 
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square miles on its northeastern border with | million inhabi- 
tants, of whom one-third were Italians. What hurt most was the 
loss of Trieste and the surrounding territory, claimed by Yugo- 
slavia, which was then strongly supported by the Soviet Union. 
To avoid the establishment of Communist control over the city 
(which is inhabited by a majority of Italians) , the three Western 
powers offered the unsatisfactory solution of making it into a 
Free Territory divided into two zones, one under joint British- 
American administration and the other under Yugoslav admin- 
istration. Four small districts of the western Alps were surren- 
dered to France. Italy had to renounce all its overseas possessions 
and the ultimate destiny of the pre-Fascist African colonies was 
debated first by the Big Four foreign ministers and then by the 
UN General Assembly. The army was reduced (including the 
military police) to 250,000 men, the air force to 350 planes, the 
navy to six major vessels and 40 minor ones. Yugoslavia was to 
receive as reparations from Italy $125 million, Greece $105 
million, Ethiopia $25 million and Albania $5 million, the total 
representing a considerable burden for the limited Italian 
economy. 


Sforza’s Role 


With the signing of the peace treaty the second phase of 
Italy’s postarmistice foreign policy began. Developments during 
this second phase cannot be dissociated from the name of Carlo 
Sforza, who on February 2, 1947 became minister of foreign 
affairs in the government coalition headed by Prime Minister 
de Gasperi. His immediate predecessor had been the pro-Com- 
munist Socialist leader Pietro Nenni; before that the ministry 
had been held by Signor de Gasperi. 

Carlo Sforza belongs to the trio of eminent Italians who 30-odd 
years ago had been appointed members of the Senate by the 
then premier, the Liberal Giovanni Giolitti; the other two were 
Luigi Einaudi, economist, political scientist, and since 1948 
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president of the Italian Republic, and Benedetto Croce, Italy's 
great philosopher. More than anyone else these three, who never 
weakened in their opposition to Fascist totalitarianism, represent 
the living link between pre-Fascist and _ post-Fascist Italian 
democracy. 

Sforza’s position was not easy. As an internationalist he has 
never sympathized with the sacro egoismo (‘sacred egoism’’) 
which has inspired the attitude of most of Italy’s governmental 
groups for the last two generations. He did not conceive of 
Italy as an imperialistic nation, as was done not only by the 
Fascists but also by many influential leaders of pre-Fascist Italy. 
Cooperation, mutual understanding, friendship, have been the 
keynotes of his action. There has been no more sincere sup- 
porter of Western solidarity (whatever its form: European Fed- 
eration, Atlantic Union) and of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. One-third of the Italians want Italy’s subordina- 
tion to the interests of communism; many of the others, in so 
far as they are concerned with foreign affairs, think in terms of 
a bigoted, narrow-minded nationalism, which leads them today 
to adopt an attitude of “neutralism,” the continental equivalent 
of British insularity or of American isolationism. The former 
hate Sforza and the latter resent his internationalism. The For- 
eign Office he was called to preside over was composed of officials 
reared in the tradition of sacro egoismo who evaluated situations 
and problems mostly in terms of “‘How much will Italy get out 
of it?” These people, moreover, he could not dismiss because 
after the fall of Fascism, they had hitched their wagons to the 
rising star of the Christian Democratic party, the controlling 
element in the coalition Sforza was asked to join—nominally as 


a Republican, in reality as an independent. 


Movement for Treaty Revision 

The first problem tackled by the new minister of foreign affairs 
was the ratification of the peace treaty by the Constituent As- 
sembly, Italy’s representative body elected the same day (Junc 
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2, 1946) on which a majority of citizens voted to replace the 
monarchy with a republic. A note was sent to the governments 
of the states which had been at war with Italy stating that neither 
the Italian people nor the Italian Republic should be held 
responsible for a war launched by the Fascist dictatorship, that 
Italy would sign the treaty but would engage in a relentless effort 
to revise it. Sforza was able to convince the majority of the Con- 
stituent Assembly that only alter the treaty had been ratified 
and full sovereignty had been recovered, could Italy engage in 
a policy which would lead in time to the practical abrogation 
of the treaty itself. It was up to the Italian Republic to prove 
to the victorious powers that it had nothing in common with 
the Fascist dictatorship. If proof of this could be given—and 
freedom of action was needed to give the proof—the victorious 
powers would be willing to revise the treaty. Later developments 
proved that Sforza was right. Within a short time, the United 
States, followed by Great Britain, renounced its share of the 
Italian navy; survivors among the prisoners taken by the Russians 
and their Balkan satellites when Italy was fighting tor Germany 
were repatriated; some of the Italian property abroad was re- 
turned to its owners; 30 tons of gold taken by the Germans and a 
quantity of stolen material, from machinery to paintings, was 
restored to Italy. 

Of all questions arising from the peace treaty, the most difh- 
cult concerned the Free Territory of Trieste and the pre-Fascist 
colonies in Africa. The severance of Trieste from Italy was a 
completely different proposition from the loss of Istrian and 
Giulian districts inhabited prevalently by Slavs. On March 20, 
1948 Italy obtained from the United States, Britain and France 
a declaration recognizing Trieste’s right to be rejoined to the 
mother country. Because of Soviet opposition the reunion could 
not be effected, but at least the road was open for a revision of 
Trieste’s status. 

The nationalist-minded governmental majority favored the 
assertion of Italy’s rights over the pre-Fascist colonial empire. 
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Storza was able to convince his colleagues and their supporters 
in Parliament that an anticolonial policy would go a long way 
to re-establish Italy’s international prestige, that Italy should be 
on the side of those who favored the independence of colonial 
peoples. Meanwhile, the UN General Assembly, acting under the 
terms of the Italian peace treaty after the Big Four had failed to 
agree, outlined the future of the colonies. Libya, a vast territory 
between Egypt and French North Africa in which a good deal 
of Italian capital and labor had been invested, was to become 
independent as from January 1952; Eritrea was given the status 
of a self-governing territory, politically and economically linked 
to Ethiopia; the right to independence of Italian Somaliland, the 
least advanced of the former colonies, was recognized, and Italy 
was appointed to administer it for ten years under a UN trustee- 
ship. 

In order to facilitate the resumption of economic relations 
with other states, special missions were sent to Washington, Lon- 
don, Moscow and a number of other capitals in Europe and in 
the Western Hemisphere. Italy’s membership in the United Na- 
tions was repeatedly vetoed by the Soviet Union. This did not 
prevent Italy from gaining admittance and participating in the 
activities of most of the organizations connected with the United 
Nations: the Food and Agriculture Organization (Rome became 
its headquarters in 1951), the World Health Organization, the 
International Labor Office, UNESCO and others. 

Friendly relations with all powers did not mean that Italy was 
to become the kind of neutral which makes no distinction be- 
tween the parties in a given situation—at present the parties con- 
cerned in the West-Soviet conflict. For Sforza, fully supported 
by his colleagues, there was no doubt. The West, represented 
by what remained of free Europe and by the United States, was 
right. It was Italy’s duty to face the existing situation squarely 
and to take sides—without, however, assuming a provocative atti- 
tude towards any power; on the contrary, trying wherever possi- 
ble to smooth difficulties and to calm the existing tension. 
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During the past few years, Italy’s internationalism has operated 
on two levels: that of a closer relationship, leading eventually to 
integration, with democratic states; and that of cooperation be- 
tween sovereign states. On the first level was envisaged the ulti- 
mate relinquishment of at least some elements of Italian sover- 
eignty. The second was identified with full support for the 
United Nations. 

On the first level Italy was an active participant in most of 
the steps which have been taken since the middle of 1947 aiming 
at the establishment of common institutions in the West. The 
attempted customs union with France made some progress, but 
not much because of the simultaneous opposition of leftist and 
of nationalist forces. But efforts aiming at the elimination of 
economic barriers between the two countries or between Italy, 
France, and the Benelux states (Fritalux) are being continued. 
A few days after the speech of George C. Marshall, then Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, at Harvard on June 5, 1947, the Italian 
government asked that the question of European recovery through 
American aid be discussed not only by the Big Three as had been 
suggested by the British and French governments, but by all 
European states concerned. The joint discussions led in April 
1948 to the creation of the European Economic Organization, 
which represented a first step towards the organization of free 
Europe. When the second step was taken with the formation of 
the Council of Europe, Italy was among the ten original members. 

When it became evident that whatever European integration 
could be achieved would not be enough to free Europe from the 
fear of a Russian attack, and the United States decided to take 
steps which led to the signing of the North Atlantic treaty, Italy 
was again present. It took an active part in setting up the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and its Financial and 
Economic Bureau, and in contributing to the North Atlantic force 
under the command of General Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
Italian government decided that considerable sacrifices had to 
be accepted in order to carry out the military obligations of the 
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North Atlantic treaty and to organize a force capable of coop- 
erating in the defense of Europe in case war should break out. 
All traces of tension between Italy and Greece disappeared and 
considerable efforts were made to improve Italy’s relations with 



































Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

In the post-war years the United States had acted as a staunch 
friend of Italy. The American government has given Italy diplo- 
matic support on numerous occasions. In relation to its size, 
Italian economy has received one of the largest shares of financial 
aid from the United States. Through its actions the Italian gov- 
ernment has shown willingness to throw in its lot with the 
United States—more so possibly than any other major European 
power. It would, however, be very difficult to assess correctly the 
value of the contribution Italy may make to the Atlantic and 
European policies of the United States. 

Italy is a small and vulnerable country. Not by any fault of 
its Own, its economy is poor; the need of propping it up with 
American assistance is not likely to come to an end in the imme- 
diate or even more distant future. Dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions is great, and internal tension is more acute than pos- 
sibly in any other country of free Europe. The United States 
can undoubtedly count on the sympathies and the willingness of 
Italian “westerners’’ to make sacrifices. But how numerous are 
they? It is not the first time that a minority leads Italy in a direc- 
tion resented, passively or actively, by a majority of the citizens. 
This happened in 1915 and again in 1940. Judging from the 
results of local elections in May and June 1951, there is today 
in Italy an active anti-Western front including more than two- 
fifths of the nation in the form of Communists, neo-Fascists and 
their Socialist and monarchist fellow-travelers. Neutralism— 
“a plague on both your houses” attitude—is undoubtedly strong 
among the rest of the population, as it was in World Wars 
I and II. No one can doubt the sincerity of Storza and of those 
who share his ideas. But other forces besides democracy and the 
Western tradition are strong in the Italian nation. 
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